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Aeneas, 


family and fate 
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Aeneas is a man who cares for his family above all. In a heart- 
rending scene in his home, we see Aeneas tom between want- 
ing to fight to honour his father and wanting to stay out of the 
battle to protect his son. The tension between the old generation 
and the new one, between past and present, which will figure so 
largely throughout 'The Aeneid', is already established; but 
what the episode also demonstrates is Aeneas' intense love for 
his family, and his refusal to sacrifice any member of it even at 
such a difficult time. 

O my loving mother, is this why you took me through fire 
and sword, so that / could see ... Ascanius and my father 
and my wife Creusa ... lying sacrificed in each other's 
blood? 

This respect for the family .and by extension for the home and 
the laws of hospitality, are an admirable part of Aeneas' char- 
acter and Virgil certainly represents them as a virtue. During his 
voyage he will seek the advice of Anchises.and will later honour 
his dead father's memory. In Book Xll he is fighting for the 
future of his son Ascanius. The idea of continuity, of passing 
religions and traditions from generation to generation, is an 
important idea in 'The Aeneid', and those who preserve fami- 
lial love and tradition, like Aeneas, will always be rewarded. 
Thus the scene in his house, far from being a display of 
cowardice, shows Aeneas as a loving, kindly man who is well 
aware of his place in the family and in society as a whole. 

It is not only for the male members of his household that 
Aeneas shows respect, but for the female ones too, perhaps in an 
attitude atypical of men of his time. Having lost his wife Creusa 
in the escape from Troy be rushes back into the burning city to 
look for her, risking life and limb as he does so. It is significant 
that, although he has received a number of divine signs, it is the 
vision of his dead wife that finally persuades Aeneas to abandon 
Troy and go. Although he is devoted to the gods, his family and 
comrades mean just as much to him as do the divine signs, and 
when facing problems, he has to consider them first. 

It has been argued by many critics that Aeneas is nothing more 
than an instrument of fate, whose every move is dictated by the 
gods and who has no free will of his own. I n his treatment of his 


hero in Book II Virgil shows us that this is not the case. Although 
he sees visions of Hector and even Venus who tell him about his 
destiny, he is reluctant to leave Troy, to step out of the old heroic 
world into the new one. At this point Aeneas is unable to see 
himself as anything but a warrior, an individualist who must win 
glory for himself by dying among the ruins of Troy. When he 
does eventually leave, it is very clearly stated that he makes the 
decision within himself, instead of being forced by an external 
power.' 

...there was no hope of helping the city. I yielded. 

Although the gods give him guidance, Aeneas prefers to face 
problems in his own way, and find his own solutions. 

This independence of thought is an important part of Aeneas' 
character; it is what makes him human. Despite having the huge 
responsibility of founding a new city foisted upon him, Virgil 
treats Aeneas not as a superhuman character but as an inherently 
ordinary man, and this is demonstrated in Book II by his inabi- 
lity to grasp the full significance of what he has to do, particu- 
larly in the light of the divine signs that he receives. Although 
he is informed by Hercules, Venus, and Creusa that 

before you lies a long exile and a vast expanse of sea to 
plough before you come to the land of Hesperia... 

it takes him the entire book to realize, and then only partially, 
the mission that lies before him. Why this slowness? It is quite 
simply because Virgil wants to show us that Aeneas is not some 
semi-deity with his head (quite literally) in the clouds, closer to 
the gods than he is to men. Despite his divine parentage he is 
very much a mortal, part of the world of men, and his concerns 
and sympathies are earthly ones. 

And so Aeneas goes, carrying his father, leading his son and, 
importantly , bringing his household gods with him also. As he 
walks on towards his future, Aeneas brings with him also the 
lessons of his past. 

This is an extract from the winning entry in the 1999 Gladstone 
Memorial Prize competition. 
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